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ELEAZER  GIDNEY  has  intrigued 
the  writer  ever  since  he  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  dental  history  and  biblio¬ 
graphy.  Here  was  a  man  who  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  successful 
and  prominent  dentists  of  his  day  and 
generation — selected  for  honorary  mem- 
oership  of  the  American  Society  of  Dental 
Surgeons  at  its  first  meeting,  in  August, 
1840,  possessed  of  a  great  estate  and  a 
palatial  mansion  on  the  Hudson  River, 
New  York,  widely  travelled  when  travel¬ 
ling  presented  great  difficulties — and  yet, 
inexplicably,  a  man  of  whom  almost 


nothing  was  known.  The  few  references  to 
him  in  dental  literature  were  scrappy, 
often  obviously  inaccurate,  and  almost  in¬ 
variably  copied  without  verification  from 
earlier  data,  probably  because  no  further 
facts  had  emerged. 

This  influenced  the  writer  to  indulge  in 
a  long,  intensive  and  arduous  search,  hop¬ 
ing  that,  eventually,  he  might  succeed  in 
presenting  to  the  dental  profession  a  com¬ 
posite,  reliable  sketch  of  Gidney.  How¬ 
ever,  at  the  outset,  and  at  almost  every 
step,  apparently  insuperable  difficulties 
were  encountered. 
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This  research  entailed  numerous  in¬ 
quiries  in  such  far-apart  places  as  Albany, 
Birmingham,  Brussels,  Edinburgh,  Glas¬ 
gow,  London,  Manchester,  New  York, 
Quebec,  Switzerland,  Toronto  and  Wash¬ 
ington.  Every  scrap  of  evidence  was 
meticulously  trailed,  until  reliable  inform¬ 
ation  was  forthcoming,  or  its  value  proved 
to  be  nebulous.  Truth  had  to  be  sifted 
from  conjecture.  Incidentally,  the  com¬ 
plete  story  underlying  this  search  of  many 
years’  duration,  would  by  itself  prove  fas¬ 
cinating  reading  if  restricted  space  did  not 
preclude  its  recounting. 

Almost  like  a  “bolt  from  the  blue”  the 
writer,  in  his  collecting  activities,  acquired 
a  considerable  number  of  unpublished 
documents  that  were  once  the  personal 
property  of  Eleazer  Gidney.  Although 
these  proved  to  be  remarkably  interesting, 
the  clues  and  insight  which  they  afforded 
to  his  life  and  professional  activities  were 
even  more  revealing.  They  confirmed  that 
Eleazer  Gidney  was  an  elusive  personality, 
who  not  only  altered  the  spelling  of  his 
name  from  Eleazor  Gedney  to  Eleazer 
Gidney,  but  also  moved  from  town  to 
town,  country  to  country  and  continent  to 
continent  at  a  time  when  travelling  pre¬ 
sented  great  difficulties. 

A  few  brief  notes  concerning  Eleazer’s 
ancestry  may  prove  a  fitting  introductory 
background. 

The  original  GedneyS  (the  name — in 
ancient  orthography,  Gedeney — is  derived 
from  the  old  Norse :  gedda,  a  pike  or  jack, 
and  ey,  an  island;  hence  it  signifies  pike- 
island),  along  with  others  of  their  country¬ 
men,  reached  the  shores  of  England  from 
Norway  early  in  the  tenth  century.  They 
settled  in  Lincolnshire,  in  a  village  which 
they  named  Gedney. 

As  an  outcome  of  the  memorable  cam¬ 
paign  of  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  (Quakers),  the  Lincoln¬ 
shire  Gedneys  were,  about  1660,  among 
his  early  converts  and  most  zealous  ad¬ 
herents.  They  established  one  of  the  first 
Quaker  meeting-houses  in  England. 

The  Puritanical  fanaticism,  which  swept 
England  under  Cromwell  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II,  exposed  the  Quakers  to  merci¬ 
less  cruelties.  Consequently  many  of  them, 
including  Jacob  Gedney,  his  wife  (for¬ 
merly  a  Miss  Mott,  whom  he  had  married 
according  to  Quaker  ritual)  and  his  two 
brothers  left  England  for  America,  hop¬ 
ing  there  to  be  able  to  worship  in  accord¬ 


ance  with  the  dictates  of  conscience.  They 
settled  in  a  place  which  they  named 
Gedney  Farm,  near  Dan  verse,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Salem,  Massachusetts. 

There  they  unexpectedly  encountered 
renewed  hostilities  from  those  Puritans 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  had  sought 
asylum  from  persecution  in  England.  By 
one  of  those  curious  inconsistencies  in 
life,  the  very  people  who  had  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  oppressors,  arrogated  to 
themselves,  with  characteristic  fanaticism 
and  intolerance,  the  exclusive  right  of 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  subjected  the 
Quakers  to  ruthless  cruelties,  including 
death  by  hanging. 

As  a  result,  Jacob  Gedney  and  his  wife 
escaped  to  Marnick,  N.Y.,  where  tran¬ 
quillity  reigned.  Both  lived  to  an  advanced 
age.  As  his  two  brothers  died  without 
issue,  all  the  Gedneys  in  America  are  des¬ 
cended  from  this  particular  Gedney-Mott 
union. 

Four  of  Jacob’s  grandsons  moved  to 
Orange  County,  and  there  founded  Ged¬ 
ney  Town.  Joseph,  the  eldest,  had  a  son, 
Joseph  (1758-1833),  who  settled  and  died 
on  a  tract  of  over  1,000  acres  of  land  at 
Esopus,  Ulster  County,  N.Y.  On  April 
6th,  1784,  he  married  Mary  Waring  (1763- 
1830),  by  whom  there  was  a  family  of  six, 
namely,  Joseph,  born  1785,  Christian, 
born  1787,  Emmanuel,  Eliza,  Solomon, 
dates  of  birth  unknown,  and  Eleazer,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  born  April  23rd, 
1797. 

In  1811,  Eleazer  Gidney  (he  had,  even 
then,  altered  the  spelling  of  his  ancient 
patronymic)  was  apprenticed  to  Dr.  James 
L.  van  Kleeck,  of  Poughskeepsie.  He  re¬ 
mained  with  him  until  the  latter’s  decease 
in  1813,  when  he  transferred  to  Dr.  Abel 
Catlin,  of  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  with 
whom  he  was  associated  until  1817. 

Eleazer’s  time  would  then  be  absorbed, 
chiefly,  in  keeping  his  preceptor’s  office 
clean,  running  errands,  polishing  instru¬ 
ments,  feeding  and  grooming  the  doctor’s 
horse,  dispensing  drugs  and  studying  any 
available  text- books.  He  would  also 
accompany  his  preceptor  on  his  daily 
visits;  and,  on  occasions,  see  a  case  with 
him  and  render  minor  assistance. 

When  three  years  (the  usual  term  for 
apprenticeship)  had  elapsed,  the  embryo- 
medico  could,  but  only  on  his  preceptor’s 
recommendation,  submit  himself  for  ex¬ 
amination  before  three  members  of  the 
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Courtesy  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine 

ELEAZER  GIDNEY 


Board  of  Censors  of  the  State  Medical 
Society.  If  approved,  he  was  duly  licensed 
to  practise  physic  and  surgery.  As  far  as 
can  be  ascertained  this  was  the  course  pur¬ 
sued  by  Eleazer  Gidney.  The  writer  has 
failed  to  unearth  any  evidence  of  his  hav¬ 
ing  thereafter  attended  a  medical  school 
— not  then  obligatory.  This  would  have 
entailed  two  terms’  intensive  lectures, 
passing  examinations  and  writing  a  thesis. 
If  successful,  a  candidate  could  suffix 
“M.D.”  to  his  name. 

In  November,  1816,  while  still  in  Litch¬ 
field,  Gidney  advertised  extensively,  by 
means  of  handbills,  etc.,  a  “Sovereign 
Remedy  for  the  Cancer.” 


“DOCTOR  GIDNEY 

“BEING  legally  authorised  by  a  special 
Act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  is  still  opposing  by  his  successful 
remedy,  the  fatal  ravages  of  the  CANCER. 
He  respectfully  tenders  his  services  to  all, 
who  are  afflicted  with  this  fatal  malady. 
The  uniform  success,  which  has  attended 
the  use  of  this  specific,  gives  it  a  decided 
superiority  to  every  remedy  hitherto  em¬ 
ployed.  With  little  pain,  and  perfect  safety, 
it  entirely  precludes  the  necessity  of  the 
caustic  and  the  knife.  Its  pretensions  are 
established  by  a  variety  of  unequivocal  in¬ 
stances  of  safe  and  speedy  restoration.  All 
who  shall  be  inclined  to  entrust  themselves 
to  the  care  of  the  subscriber,  may  rely  on 
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his  most  assiduous  care  and  attention.  The 
harmlessness  of  the  remedy  (which  may  be 
safely  applied  to  any  part  of  the  human 
system,  even  to  the  interior  of  the  mouth), 
combined  with  the  ease  with  which  it 
eradicates  every  vestige  of  the  disease 
should  influence  every  person  afflicted  with 
the  Cancer,  to  apply  immediately  for  a 
relief  so  speedily  and  easily  obtained. 

“It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  poor  will  not 
deprive  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  this 
discovery,  on  account  of  their  inability  to 
pay;  for  all  who  shall  present  adequate 
satisfaction,  as  to  such  inability,  shall  re¬ 
ceive  every  aid  and  attention  GRATIS. 
Thus  the  door  of  relief  is  open  to  the  poor 
as  well  as  to  the  rich. 

“Any  wishing  personal  satisfaction  as  to 
the  sovereignty  of  Dr.  Gidney’s  remedy, 
are  invited  to  inquire  of  all  or  any  of 
the  undersigned,  who  are  living  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  efficacy  of  his  specific 
Plaster.” 

A  perusal  of  printed  testimonials  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  his  cure  tend  merely  to  con¬ 
firm  the  age-long  gullibility  of  the  public. 
These  embraced:  A  woman  with  a  can¬ 
cer  for  twenty-five  years,  cured  in  four 
weeks;  a  sufferer  for  twenty-three  years 
with  a  cancer  (“as  large  as  the  top  of  a 
tea-cup”)  of  the  stomach,  cured  in  seven 
weeks;  a  cancer  for  forty  years,  cured  in 
seven  weeks;  another  sufferer  for  forty 
years,  cured  in  four  weeks.  The  last- 
mentioned  gratefully  added: 

“Chilled  by  the  frosts  of  eighty-three 
winters,  and  tottering,  as  I  suppose,  on  the 
border  of  the  tomb,  I  placed  myself  under 
the  fostering  protection  of  Dr.  Gidney  of 
Litchfield,  hoping  that  a  few  more  rays 
might  be  added  to  the  lingering  twilight  of 
life.  Nor  did  the  cup,  like  that  of  Tantalus, 
recede  from  the  parched  life  of  expec¬ 
tancy,  for,  in  the  short  space  of  four  weeks, 
Dr.  Gidney  effected  a  complete  and  un¬ 
questionable  cure.” 

One  of  these  testimonials  bears  this 
note  in  Gidney’s  handwriting:  “Doct.  E. 
Gidney  has  commenced  his  Practice  in 
Wilmington  (Del.)  No.  11  High  Street,” 
thus  indicating  that  towards  the  end  of 
1816  or  the  beginning  of  1817  (while  still 
under  twenty  years  of  age),  he  must  have 
started  at  least  a  quasi-medical  practice 
on  his  own  behalf.  It  is  surprising  to  learn 
that,  in  spite  of  the  “certainty”  of  Eleazer’s 
Cancer  Cure,  he  decided,  in  1817,  to 
abandon  medical  practice  and  embark  on 
dentistry!  He  stated  that  he  was  thus  in¬ 
fluenced  as  a  result  of  reading  the  works 
of  Joseph  Fox,  John  Hunter  and  Thomas 


Berdmore.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  left  Litch¬ 
field  in  the  autumn  of  1817  and  proceeded 
to  Baltimore  and  New  York  to  study 
dentistry. 

It  is  not  possible,  from  the  meagre  evi¬ 
dence  available,  to  affirm  with  certainty 
where  and  when  Gidney  first  “hung  out 
his  shingle”  as  a  dentist.  It  is,  however, 
known  that  in  1823  (not  improbably  in  the 
autumn  of  1822)  he  was  located  in  Utica. 
In  1824  he  published  A  Treatise  on  the 
Structure ,  Diseases,  and  Management  of 
the  Human  Teeth.  Comment  was  most 
favourable  on  this  effort  of  144  pages.  In 
fact,  E.  C.  Mills1  stated  that  it  was,  up  to 
1824,  “the  most  complete  work.” 

It  was  about  this  time,  possibly  earlier, 
that  Eleazer  Gidney  married  Miss  Elvira 
Wheeler,  of  Oxford,  Connecticut.  A  fam¬ 
ily  of  two  (a  son  and  a  daughter)  resulted 
from  this  union. 

In  the  autumn  of  1824,  Gidney  (ever  a 
roving  spirit)  decided  to  quit  Utica.  A 
letter  of  introduction  from  Jonas  Platt,2 
dated  July  26th,  1824,  read : 

“I  certify  that  Mr.  Eleazer  Gidney  has 
resided  in  this  village  during  the  last  year 
past,  and  pursued  tlje  business  of  a  den¬ 
tist.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  certifying  that 
he  sustains  a  fair  and  irreproachable  char¬ 
acter;  and,  from  a  knowledge  and  some 
experience,  I  feel  authorized  to  state  that 
he  is  a  man  of  skill  and  judgment  in  his 
profession.” 

Most  probably  he  proceeded  to 
Canada,  because  it  is  evident  from  a  letter 
dated  February  9th,  1826,  written  by 
Christopher  Widmer3  to  James  Forbes,4 
then  the  Deputy-Inspector  of  Hospitals, 
Quebec,  that  Gidney  had,  prior  to  that 
date,  been  engaged  in  dental  practice  in 
York  (later  known  as  Toronto) : 

“The  bearer  of  this,  Mr.  Gidney,  is  a 
dentist  who  has  been  for  some  time  putting 
the  ladies’  mouths  in  order,  and  he  being  a 
stranger  to  Quebec  has  requested  me  to 
recommend  him.  I  can  do  so  most  con¬ 
scientiously  for  he  is  a  very  expert  oper¬ 
ator  and  understands  all  the  branches  of 
his  profession,  and  is  a  modest  respectable 
man.” 

Gidney  then  seems  to  have  travelled  to 
Quebec.  Although  nothing  has  emerged 
as  to  his  sojourn  there,  it  cannot  have  been 
of  long  duration,  because  in  the  summer 
of  1826  he  decided  to  visit  Europe,  in¬ 
cluding  London  and  Paris,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  increasing  his  professional  know¬ 
ledge.  In  confirmation,  there  are  several  ] 
letters  of  introduction.  , 
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For  instance,  Ephraim  Hart,’5 
writing  from  Utica,  on  July  27th, 
1826,  to  His  Excellency  De  Witt 
Clinton,6  affirmed  that  Dr.  E. 
Gidney  was  a  respectable  citizen 
who  had  resided  in  that  village 
for  some  time  and  was  about  to 
journey  to  England  to  study  den¬ 
tistry.  In  a  letter  dated  July  24th, 
1826,  also  to  De  Witt  Clinton, 
Nathan  Williams,7  after  alluding 
to  Gidney’s  contemplated  jour¬ 
ney,  referred  to  his  skill  and 
excellent  character,  and  added 
that  he  would  not  have  acted  thus 
but  for  the  fact  that  the  subject 
was  worthy  of  attention. 

Another  letter  of  introduction, 
also  from  Utica,  dated  July  24th, 
1826,  was  addressed  by  Ezekiel 
Bacon8  to  His  Excellency  De 
Witt  Clinton  affirming  that  Gid¬ 
ney  was  a  gentleman  of  excep¬ 
tional  character  and  habits. 

These  documents  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  achieved  their  pur¬ 
pose  because  on  August  9th, 
1826,  De  Witt  Clinton  issued  a 
certificate  confirming  Gidney’s 
good  character,  and  recommend¬ 
ing  him  to  “the  protection  and 
favourable  notice  of  all  to  whom 
he  may  exhibit  these  presents.” 
James  Buchanan,  His  Britannick 
|>/c]  Majesty’s  Consul  for  the 
State  of  New  York  and  East 
Jersey,  endorsed  this  certificate 
on  September  8th  of  the  same 
year. 

Another  letter,  date  -  lined 
Utica,  July  16th,  1826,  is  from 
John  Henry  Hobart9  to  Mr. 
Charles  Payne.10  It  stated : 


A 


ON  THE 

STRUCTURE,  DISEASES,  AND 

MANAGE MEN i  or  THE 

human  teeth. 

BY 

Eleaxer  Gidney,  Dentist 

<{Th«  teeth  are  worthy  objects  of  the  anaio- 
»i*t,  the  physiologist,  the  chemist,  the  naturalist, 

the  practical  surgeon.” — Dr.  Hare. 

•  \ 

A 

FIRST  EDITION. 

V 

UTICA  : 

FEINTED  FOR  THE  AUTHOR, 

#  * 

8f  AVOVSTIfJE  Q.  OAV&X, 

FraokHn- Street. 

1824. 


Courtesy  British  Dental  Association 

TITLE  PAGE  of  Gidney’s  “Treatise  on 
the  Structure,  Diseases  and  Management 
of  the  Human  Teeth,”  published  in  1824 


“The  bearer,  Dr.  Eleazer  Gidney,  a 
young  American  of  promising  character 
and  talents,  has  been  introduced  to  me  and 
intends,  as  I  am  informed,  to  spend  some 
time  in  Great  Britain,  with  the  view  of 
improving  himself  in  his  profession  as  a 
dentist.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  giving 
this  letter  to  you  at  his  request,  presuming 
that  it  may  be  in  your  power  to  give  him 
some  useful  counsel  or  information  as  to 
the  objects  of  his  visit  to  your  country.” 

That  he  arrived  in  London  is  proved  by 
a  letter  of  November  28th,  1826,  from  Mr. 
Albert  Gallatin,11  of  62  Seymour  Street, 
London,  to  Dr.  Gidney,  stating  that  he  en¬ 
closed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Joseph  Planta12  re¬ 


questing  access  to  the  public  library  of  the 
British  Museum. 

On  January  7th,  1827,  Eleazer  Gidney, 
then  residing  at  103  Marche  Aux  Herbes, 
Brussels,  petitioned  the  Minister  of  the 
Home  Department  of  Holland,  at  Brus¬ 
sels,  for  permission  to  practise  for  a 
limited  period  as  a  surgeon  dentist  among 
the  English-speaking  inhabitants  of  that 
city.  In  this,  Gidney  was  supported  by  a 
letter  from  Christopher  Hughes,13  testify¬ 
ing  as  to  his  character  and  skill. 

The  Minister  of  the  Home  Department 
declined  to  accede  to  this  petition,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  according  to  existing  laws  no 
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such  permission  could  possibly  be  granted 
unless  the  applicant  submitted  himself  for 
examination  before  the  medical  faculty 
and  was  found  capable  of  practising  his 
profession. 

Following  this  definite  refusal  Gidney 
returned  to  Utica,  but  was  soon  again  on 
the  move.  This  is  substantiated  by  a  letter 
dated  February  23rd,  1828,  from  Henry 
Anthon14  to  Edmund  Elmendorf,15  19 
Pine  Street,  New  York: 

“Mr.  Gidney,  the  gentleman,  who  will 
hand  you  this,  is  on  the  point  of  taking  up 
residence  in  the  city,  with  the  view  of 
pursuing  his  profession  as  a  dentist.  He  has 
very  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  visit¬ 
ing  the  surgical  schools  of  London,  Paris, 
etc.  Since  his  return,  he  has  practised  in 
this  quarter  of  the  country  with  such 
eminent  success  that  his  departure  will  be 
very  sensibly  felt  and  regretted.  As  Mr.  G. 
has  not  many  acquaintances  in  the  city,  he 
will  be  grateful  for  such  attention  and  aid 
in  his  professional  pursuits  as  you  may 
have  it  in  your  power  to  tender  him.  He 
has  been  one  of  my  parishioners,  and  I  am 
truly  sorry  to  lose  him.” 

A  further  letter  of  introduction,  written 
from  Utica  on  July  25th,  1828,  by  Richard 
Sanger16  to  James  Stanley,  Merchant,  153 
Chapel  Street,  New  York,  confirms  Gid- 
ney’s  removal  to  that  city  in  1828,  and  the 
esteem  in  which  he  had  been  regarded  in 
Utica. 

Incidentally,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
on  leaving  Utica  for  New  York,  Gidney 
sold  his  practice  to  Dr.  Alvar  Blakesley, 
whom  he  had  himself  instructed.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  terms  of  the  sale  it  was  stipu¬ 
lated  that  he  must  not  again  practise  in 
Utica. 

Among  Gidney’s  patients  while  located 
in  New  York  was  Montgomery  Living¬ 
ston,17  of  Clermont,  as  evidenced  by  a 
letter  written  from  Clermont  on  December 
5th,  1829,  in  which  R.  L.  Livingston 
stated  : 

“I  have  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your 
letter  by  my  little  son,  Montgomery,  and 
also  your  Treatise  on  the  Teeth,  which  I 
have  perused  with  great  pleasure.  It  is  a 
work  that  should  find  a  place  in  every 
public  library.  The  very  concise,  clear  and 
methodical  manner  you  have  treated  the 
subject  merits  the  highest  encomium.  A 
servant  will  attend  Montgomery  to  New 
York,  and  he  will  be  with  you  on  Monday 
morning,  immediately  after  breakfast.” 

Although  definite  proof  is  lacking,  it 
may,  nevertheless,  be  assumed  from  other 


evidence  that  Eleazer  Gidney,  having  dis¬ 
posed  of  his  New  York  dental  practice  to 
James  A.  Pleasants  (in  1830,  student- 
assistant  to  Eleazer  Parmly),  sailed  for 
Europe  in  1831. 

A  few  remarks  concerning  early  Atlan¬ 
tic  crossings  may  prove  of  interest.  The 
famous  Black  Bull  liners  (sailing  vessels) 
began  to  bridge  the  Atlantic  in  1816.  The 
first  four,  each  of  500  tons,  were  the 
Amity,  Courier,  Pacific  and  James  Monro. 
Independent  of  weather  or  freight,  they 
sailed  punctually  on  the  first  day  of  each 
month.  Until  1826,  their  average  time  was 
east  to  west  forty  days,  west  to  east  twenty- 
three  days. 

In  1838  the  Sirius,  owned  by  the  St. 
George’s  Steam-Packet  Company,  sailing 
from  Queenstown  to  New  York,  crossed 
in  sixteen  and  a  half  days.  In  the  same 
year  the  Great  Western  (owned  by  the 
Great  Western  Steam  Navigation  Com¬ 
pany),  sailing  from  Bristol  to  New  York, 
completed  the  voyage  in  thirteen  and  a 
half  days :  •  its  average  time  was  then 
fifteen  days. 

In  the  1840’s,  the  Acadia  (Cunard  Line) 
crossed  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  in 
eleven  days  four  hours;  and,  in  1850,  the 
Arctic  (Collins  Line)  repeated  this.  At  that 
time  there  were  six  Cunarders  ( Britannic , 
Acadia,  Euro  pa,  Asia,  Persia  and  Scotia ) 
sailing  from  Liverpool  to  New  York.  A 
cabin  passage  in  a  packet  ship  then  cost 
£25,  without  wine :  whereas  the  early 
Cunarders  charged  thirty-nine  guineas. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  result  of  intensive 
competition,  the  fare  was  gradually  re¬ 
duced  to  about  £20. 

With  the  object  of  increasing  his  pro¬ 
fessional  knowledge,  Gidney  attended,  in 
the  winter  of  1831-32,  courses  in  dental 
science  and  practice  conducted  by  emin¬ 
ent  European  practitioners.  Among  these 
were  Thomas  Bell  (author  of  The 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Diseases  of  the 
Teeth,  1829),  James  Snell  (whose  book,  A 
Practical  Guide  to  .Operations  on  the 
Teeth ,  was  published  in  1831)  and  A.  F. 
Talma  (nephew  of  the  celebrated  traged¬ 
ian),  of  Brussels — the  author  of  several 
pamphlets  on  the  dental  art.  Gidney 
thereafter  paid  flying  visits  to  a  few  well- 
known  practitioners  located  in  English 
and  Scottish  cities  before  embarking,  in 
the  early  months  of  1832,  on  dental  prac¬ 
tice  in  Manchester,  where  he  remained 
until  some  time  in  1833. 
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•<  *>  X 


HALL,  New  York,  the  palatial  home  which  Eleazer 
Gidney  built  for  himself  about  1842.  It  comprised  twenty-five  rooms, 
and  was  commandingly  situated  in  extensive  grounds  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson  River.  The  picture  shows  the  mansion  as  it  is  today 


With  wanderlust  in  his  veins,  he  must 
then  have  packed  his  grip  and  taken  an¬ 
other  trip,  because  in  December,  1833, 
we  find  him  again  practising  in  York 
(Toronto),  where  his  patients  included 
Lady  Colborne18  and  several  of  her 
friends. 

Gidney  certainly  returned  to  Britain 
(highly  probably  to  Manchester)  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1834,  but  the  duration  of  his  stay 
is  uncertain  because  his  name  did  not 
appear  in  the  Manchester  Directory  until 
1840.  This  would  seem  to  suggest  that  in 
his  earlier  sojourns  there  he  was  not  a 
householder. 

An  interesting  letter  of  December,  1834, 
from  Bishop  Anthon,  was  written,  obvi¬ 
ously  from  its  contents,  to  Gidney,  in  Brit¬ 
ain.  The  Bishop  was  clearly  under  the 
impression,  from  something  Gidney  had 
stated,  that  he  had  been  in  Paris  earlier 
that  year.  He  inquired : 

“Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Messrs.  Craw- 
cour,  Dentists  to  Kings,  Emperors,  Lords, 
etc.?  They  have  recently  established  them¬ 
selves  in  New  York,  and  their  ‘mineral 
succedaneum’  has  made  a  noise.  Our  old 
dentists,  Parmly,19  etc.  pronounce  it  a 
humbug,  and  I  believe  they  are  correct.” 


This  communication  furnishes  us  with 
interesting  side-lights.  For  instance,  Gid¬ 
ney  must  have  indicated  a  longing  to  re¬ 
turn  to  America  because  Bishop  Anthon 
remarked  : 

“This  is  as  it  should  be : 

‘Land  of  my  sires!  What  mortal  hand 
Can  e’er  untie  the  filial  band. 

That  knits  me  to  thy  rugged  strand.’ 

“So  wrote  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  You  must  feel  the  truth  and  beauty  of 
the  sentiment  with  one  exception :  our  own 
America  is  no  rugged  country.” 

Having  been  one  of  Bishop  Anthon’s 
parishioners  at  Trinity  College,  Utica,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  such  a  shrewd 
observer  as  Gidney  should  report  to  him 
unfavourably  on  the  Church  of  England, 
and  uphold  its  disestablishment.  Incident¬ 
ally,  the  state  of  the  English  Episcopal 
Church  had  become  so  deplorable  (marked 
lethargy,  with  tenets  fallen  into  disuse) 
that,  in  1838,  the  Oxford  Movement, 
aimed  at  reforming  its  life  and  work,  was 
founded. 

Gidney  and  the  Bishop  carried  on 
considerable  correspondence,  with  an 
interchange  of  books,  circulars  and  news¬ 
papers,  although  Anthon  was  very  con- 
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cerned  lest  Gidney  should  find  the  postal 
charges  unduly  heavy.  It  is  rather  illumin¬ 
ating  to  note  that  the  Bishop  tendered 
practical  advice  on  how  evasion  could  be 
effected. 

It  appears  that  Gidney  continued  to 
practise  in  Manchester  throughout  1835, 
and  during  at  least  the  early  part  of  1836. 
Although  the  date  of  his  first  wife’s  death 
cannot  be  ascertained,  it  was  probably 
during  this  sojourn  in  Manchester  that  he 
married  his  second  wife,  an  English  lady, 
Miss  Jerusha  Ann  McLean,  by  whom 
there  were  five  children.  Three  of  them 
died  before  adolescence;  only  two  reached 
maturity,  namely  Richard  Solomon  (born 
October  15th,  1838,  New  York)  and  Anna 
Maria  Masfen  (born  1840,  Manchester). 

Circumstances  point  clearly  to  the  fact 
that  Eleazer  Gidney  was  practising  den¬ 
tistry  in  New  York  City  from  1836  to 

1838,  possibly  also  in  the  early  months  of 

1839.  There  is,  nevertheless,  conflicting 
evidence  as  to  his  exact  address  there. 

On  a  handbill  which  he  issued  on 
October  14th,  1836,  relating  to  the  sale  of 
part  of  his  property,  he  stated  that  his 
address  was  84  Chamber  Street.  Against 
this  there  is  a  removal  notice  dated  March 
1st,  1837,  wherein  he  distinctly  gave  it  as 
being  45  Bleecher  Street:  and  that,  on 
May  1st,  1837,  he  would  remove  to  84 
Chamber  Street.  Incidentally,  other  evi¬ 
dence  suggests  that  from  1828  he  had  at 
intervals  been  using  the  latter  address.  This 
is  merely  one  of  many  contradictions  and 
side-tracks  which  intensified  the  difficulty 
of  sifting  evidence. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  above- 
mentioned  property  concerned  twelve 
farms  varying  in  size  from  fifty-two  to 
850  acres,  also  houses  and  a  new  factory, 
all  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River, 
opposite  Hyde  Park.  He  had  inherited  this 
estate,  then  known  as  “Riverside,”  from 
his  father. 

In  true  salesmanship  fashion  all  amen¬ 
ities  were  emphasised  to  the  fullest  advan¬ 
tage.  For  instance,  lakes  for  fishing,  plenty 
of  shooting,  opportunities  for  industrial 
development,  suitability  for  country  seats, 
and  ease  of  access  by  the  Hudson  River 
steamboats.  An  inducement  was  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  purchase  price 
could  be  secured  on  mortgage.  Although 
the  agents  for  this  sale  were  James 
Blucker  &  Son,  13  Broad  Street,  New 
York,  inquirers  were  told  to  call  on  Eleazer 
Gidney  to  be  shown  maps  and  prices. 


An  intriguing  personal  side-light 
emerges.  On  a  poster,  issued  in  connection 
with  the  above-mentioned,  Gidney  pen¬ 
cilled  four  entries :  One  coat,  Newmarket 
cut;  one  black  satin  vest;  four  shirts;  two 
pairs  suspenders. 

It  would  appear  that  having  succeeded 
in  selling  part  of  his  property,  he  returned 
to  Manchester  early  in  1839,  in  which  year 
it  is  known  that  he  was  located  in  Oldham 
Street.  A  letter  dated  September  of  that 
year,  from  Mr.  Edmund  Pullein,20  con¬ 
firmed  this : 

“We  have  much  pleasure  in  expressing 
our  entire  satisfaction  with  the  manner  in 
which  your  professional  duties  have  been 
discharged,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  We 
shall  be  Very  willing  at  any  time  to  bear 
testimony  to  your  skill.  From  experience, 
we  can  speak  confidently  respecting  the 
efficacy  and  durability  of  your  method  of 
filling  cavities.  We  are  glad  to  have  an¬ 
other  opportunity  of  availing  ourselves  of 
your  services :  and  hope  that  your  success 
in  Manchester  will  be  such  as  to  induce 
you  to  make  your  stay  permanent.” 

This  would  apparently  confirm  that 
Gidney  had  practised  in  Manchester  at  an 
earlier  date,  and  that  even  when  this  letter 
was  written  (1839),  he  was  not  firmly 
established  there.  It  would  also  suggest 
that  his  decision  to  remain  in  Manchester 
was  dependent  on  an  increased  clientele. 
This  would  seem  to  be  corroborated  by 
his  advertisements  which  appeared  be¬ 
tween  October  29th,  1839,  and  June  4th, 
1840,  in  the  Anti-Corn  Law  Circular  (the 
vehicle  of  communication  between  the 
different  associations  of  the  Anti-Corn 
Law  League),  e.g. : 

(A)  “Removal  —  Mr.  Gidney,  Dentist, 
from  America.  From  the  pressing  de¬ 
mand  for  Mr.  G.’s  professional  ser¬ 
vices  since  his  return  to  his  country, 
he  has  not  been  able  to  fix  on  the 
time  when  he  will  leave  Manchester; 
and,  in  order  to  accommodate  his 
practice,  he  has  removed  to  No.  43, 
Piccadilly,  opposite  the  Infirmary, 
and  next  door  to  Mr:  Woodall’s  sur¬ 
gery. 

“Those  who  intend  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  this  opportunity  for  the  im¬ 
provement  and  preservation  of  their 
teeth  are  invited  to  make  the  earliest 
application.  His  extensive  practice  in 
this  community  since  1831,  it  is  pre¬ 
sumed,  has  left  but  few  unacquainted 
with  the  happy  results  of  his  mode  of 
filling  carious  or  decayed  teeth  with 
gold  foil.  This  operation,  if  properly 
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and  successfully 
done,  will,  in  al¬ 
most  every  in¬ 
stance,  preserve 
them  from  fur¬ 
ther  decay,  and 
free  from  pain  for 
life. 

“His  assort- 
ment  of  natural, 
human  and  incor¬ 
ruptible  Venetian 
enamel  teeth,  for 
setting  artificially, 
he  thinks,  are  not 
equalled  by  any 
in  this  country. 
Those  interested 
can  call  and  ex¬ 
amine  them.  Nov¬ 
ember  1st,  1839.” 

( B )  “Mr.  Gidney  den¬ 
tist  from  Ameri¬ 
ca,  will  continue 
for  the  winter  at 
43,  Piccadilly.” 

From  December  31st, 
1839,  onwards  ( B )  re¬ 
placed  the  opening 
paragraph  of  the  adver¬ 
tisement  (A) :  other- 
w  i  s  e  the  texts  are 
identical.  Incidentally, 
William  Imrie,  surgeon- 
dentist,  who  started 
practice  in  Manchester 
in  1833,  was  then  lo¬ 
cated  at  75  Piccadilly. 

As  Eleazer  Gidney 
was  a  member  of  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  League, 
as  were  also  several  of 
his  influential  patients, 
it  is  surprising  that  his 
name  did  not  appear  in 
the  list  of  guarantors 
(£100  to  £1)  to  its  funds. 

August,  1840,  was 
epoch-making  for  den¬ 
tistry  because  it  marked 
the  founding,  in  New 
York  City,  of  the  first 
national  dental  society, 
namely,  the  American 
Society  of  Dental  Sur¬ 
geons.  This  was  due 
mainly  to  the  labours 
of  such  pioneers  as 
Elisha  Baker,  Solyman 
Brown,  J.  F.  Flagg, 
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From  the  collection  of  J.  Menzies  Campbell 

ELEAZER  GIDNEY’S  CERTIFICATE  OF 
HONORARY  MEMBERSHIP  of  the  American 
Society  of  Dental  Surgeons.  It  reads : 

“The  ‘American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons,’ 
at  its  first  meeting,  held  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
18th,  19th  and  20th  August,  inst.  elected  you  an 
Honorary  Member  of  its  body.  Accompanying 
this  you  will  receive  a  copy  of  its  Constitution 
and  By-laws,  which  will  acquaint  you  with  the 
objects  and  designs  of  said  Association. 

“The  Society  would  be  gratified  to  receive  from 
you  such  professional  or  other  communications 
as  you  may,  at  any  time,  be  disposed  to  make. 

“With  sentiments  of  high  regard, 

“I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  most  obedient 
servant, 

“(Signed)  Chapin  A.  Harris, 

“ Corresponding  Secretary 

The  certificate  is  dated  Baltimore,  September  28th, 
1840. 
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J.  H.  Foster,  E.  B.  Gardette,  Isaac  J. 
Greenwood,  Chapin  A.  Harris,  Horace 
H.  Hayden,  L.  S.  and  E.  Parmly,  and  S. 
Spooner. 

There  were  two  classes  of  member — 
active  and  honorary.  In  this  connection 
it  is  interesting  to  record  that  on  August 
20th,  eighteen  honorary  members  were 
elected.  These  included  Eleazer  Gidney 
and  such  outstanding  practitioners  as 
Thomas  Bell  (London),  Samuel  Cart¬ 
wright  (London),  C.  F.  Delabarre  (Paris), 
David  Wemyss  Jobson  (Edinburgh), 
Leonard  Koecker  (London),  James  Mc¬ 
Pherson  (Glasgow),  Alexander  Nasmyth 
(London),  and  Robert  Nasmyth  (Edin¬ 
burgh).  The  original  honorary  diplomas 
(differing  considerably  from  those  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  ordinary  members),  signed 
by  Chapin  A.  Harris,  are  interesting,  im¬ 
portant  and  exceedingly  rare. 

During  his  visits  to  Europe,  Eleazer 
Gidney  collected  a  wide  range  of  dental 
books  and  prints.  The  former  included 
the  works  of  Baumes,  Bell,  Berdmore, 
Bew,  Blake,  Bourdet,  Bunon,  Clark,  de 
Chemant,  Cuvier,  de  la  Fons,  Delabarre, 
Downing,  Duval,  Fauchard,  Fitch,  Fox, 
Gerauldy,  Gerbaux,  Hertz,  Hunter,  Hur- 
lock,  Imrie,  Jourdain,  Koecker,  Murphy, 
Maury,  Miel,  Parmly,  Ruspini,  Saunders, 
Serres,  Sigmond,  Snell,  Spooner  and 
Waite. 

When  The  American  Journal  of  Dental 
Science  was  founded  in  1839  (due  to  the 
heroic  efforts  of  Elisha  Baker,  Solyman 
.Brown  and  Eleazer  Parmly),  Gidney  very 
generously  placed  his  collection  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  Publishing  Committee,  sub¬ 
ject  to  recall  at  any  future  date.  This 
gesture  was,  naturally,  very  highly 
appreciated.  As  his  library  comprised 
almost  exclusively  British  and  French 
writers  the  publishers  appealed  to  readers 
to  supplement  these  by  copies  of  dental 
treatises  by  American  writers. 

The  Editors  reported  that  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  many  offers  from  persons  prepared 
to  act  as  agents  for  the  Journal:  among 
them  being  Eleazer  Gidney,  of  Man¬ 
chester,  who  was  appointed.  Although 
confirmation  is  lacking,  it  can,  neverthe¬ 
less,  be  assumed  that  his  services  were 
rendered  gratuitously.  At  the  end  of  its 
first  year  of  publication  there  were  348 
subscribers  (taking  767  copies),  including 
twenty-six  in  Great  Britain. 

Beginning  with  the  second  volume  (Sep¬ 
tember,  1841),  this  Journal  became  the 


property  of  the  American  Society  of  Den¬ 
tal  Surgeons,  with  Chapin  A.  Harris  and 
Solyman  Brown  as  joint  editors.  From 
then  onwards  it  was  published  quarterly 
instead  of  monthly,  and  the  subscription 
raised  to  five  dollars.  It  was  a  dignified 
journal,  with  a  notably  professional  out¬ 
look.  Associated  with  the  editors  were 
twenty  eminent  collaborators,  of  whom 
Leonard  Koecker  was  the  sole  British 
representative. 

In  1841  Gidney  had  removed  his  prac¬ 
tice  in  Manchester  from  43  to  41  Picca¬ 
dilly,  remaining  there  until  1847:  his 
home  address  then  being  38  Rumford 
Street.  In  1848  his  practice  was  located  at 
6  Aytoun  Street,  and  his  home  at  22 
Dover  Street.  He  practised  at  this  address 
until  1856,  with  his  home  at  50  Dover 
Street. 

Gidney,  the  man  of  change,  was  like¬ 
wise  one  of  ability  and  resource,  because 
in  1843  it  is  recorded  that  he  lodged  a 
Caveat,  in  the  following  terms,  with  the 
Commissioners  of  Patents,  Washington : 

“The  Petition  of  Eleazer  Gidney  at 
present  temporarily  residing  in  Man¬ 
chester,  England,  but  formerly  of  the  City 
of  New  York  and  native  bom  citizen  of 
that  State  Respectfully  represents 

“That  he  has  made  and  constructed  cer¬ 
tain  machinery  and  apparatus  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  preparing  and  manufacturing 
Wood,  Straw,  Chaff  and  other  fibrous 
*  vegetables  not  generally  used  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  into  a  fibrous  pulpy  substance,  suit¬ 
able  for  making  nearly,  or  quite  all  kinds 
of  paper;  and  he  is  now  engaged  in 
experiments  for  perfecting  the  same  pre¬ 
paratory  to  his  applying  for  letters-patent 
therefor. 

“He,  therefore,  prays  that  the  subjoined 
description  of  his  Invention  may  be  filed 
as  a  Caveat  in  the  confidential  archives  of 
the  patent  office  agreeably  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  Congress  in  that  case  made 
and  provided;  he  having  paid  twenty 
dollars  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  and  otherwise  complied  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  said  act. 

.  “Eleazer  Gidney. 
“Manchester,  England. 

“February  3rd,  1843.” 

Appended  was  a  general  description  of 
the  process,  and  a  certificate,  signed  by 
Peter  B.  Alley  and  Reed  Denham,  whom 
Gidney  had  instructed  to  prepare  the 
necessary  drawings  and  specifications. 

A  search  of  the  files  of  the  United  States 
Patent  Office,  Washington,  and  of  the 
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Patent  Office,  London,  failed 
to  reveal  evidence  of  such  a 
patent  having  been  granted  to 
Eleazer  Gidney. 

From  the  Palatine  Hotel,21 
Manchester,  on  March  15th, 
1849,  there  is  a  letter: 

“Lord  Cathcart22  is  pre¬ 
vented  by  business  from  wait¬ 
ing  upon  Mr.  Gidney  himself 
today,  but,  as  the  case  is 
urgent,  he  has  sent  a  set  of 
teeth  by  the  bearer,  one  of  the 
teeth  of  which  is  broken,  with 
a  request  that  Mr.  Gidney  will 
have  the  goodness  to  replace 
it  as  speedily  as  possible  and 
return  the  packet  by  the 
bearer,  who  will  either  wait  or 
,  call  again,  as  Mr.  Gidney  may 
direct.” 

It  is  highly  probable  that 
Lord  Cathcart  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  Eleazer  Gidney  by 
Sir  John  Colborne. 

Further,  Lord  Granville,23 
writing  from  “The  Heath,” 
Manchester,  on  July  21st, 
1849,  stated  that  he  would  be 

“with  Mr.  Gidney  on  Monday 
next  at  2  o’clock  p.m.,  if  the 
hour  suits  him.  If  not,  will  Mr. 
G.  be  so  good  as  to  say  when 
he  will  be  disengaged?” 

From  Combermere  Abbey24 
there  is  a  letter_of  the  same 
year: 

“The  Bishop  of  Madras25 
presents  his  compliments  to 
Mr.  Gidney,  having  been 
strongly  recommended  by 
Lord  and  Lady  Cathcart26  to 
go  to  him  for  advice,  begs  to 
inform  him  that  he  proposes 
to  visit  him  at  half  past  eleven 
tomorrow. 

“As  the  Bishop  can  only  re¬ 
main  a  few  hours  in  Man¬ 
chester.  and  requires  new  false 
front  teeth  to  be  made  and 
fixed,  he  will  be  particularly 
obliged  if  Mr.  Gidney  will  re¬ 
ceive  him  at  that  time.  The 
Bishop  is  obliged  to  leave 
Manchester  by  an  evening 
train.” 

Incidentally,  it  is  interesting 
to  mention  that  in  this  year 
(1849)  there  were,  approxi¬ 
mately,  1,500  persons  in  Brit¬ 
ain  earning  their  livelihood 
from  the  practice  of  dentistry. 


RICHARD  S.  GEDNEY,  a  son  of  Eleazer 
Gidney  by  his  second  wife.  He  used  the 
original  spelling  of  the  family  name,  Gedney. 
A  talented  and  promising  youth,  he  died 
from  tuberculosis  in  Manchester  in  1856.  His 
body  was  embalmed,  conveyed  across  the 
Atlantic  and  interred  in  the  grounds  of  the 
family  mansion,  Malvern  Hall,  New  York. 
The  family  coat  of  arms  can  be  discerned 
above  the  signature 
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Eleazer  Gidney  was,  undoubtedly,  very 
astute.  For  instance,  it  was  his  practice,  in 
order  to  evade  postal  dues,  to  contact  a 
passenger  or  a  member  of  the  crew  of  a 
liner  sailing  to  New  York,  and  hand  over 
to  him  a  batch  of  letters  to  be  posted  on 
the  arrival  of  the  ship.  On  one  occasion,  in 
1853,  he  admitted  disposing  of  over  nine 
letters  in  this  manner. 

His  daughter,  Anna,  was  then  at  school 
in  Paris;  and  his  son,  Richard,  whose 
health  was  impaired,  was  at  York 
(England)  studying  “Greek,  Latin  and 
Mathasmattics”  [sic].  Eleazer,  doubtless, 
realising  his  own  scholastic  deficiencies, 
wrote : 

“Education  mostly  makes  the  difference 

among  men.  No  one  can  be  a  real  gentleman 

without  learning.” 

Eleazer  Gidney,  although  then  in  good 
health,  was  considerably  affected  by 
rheumatism,  but  not  so  severely  as  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  a  very  busy  dental  practice.  In 
June,  1853,  he,  his  wife,  Richard  and  Anna 
visited  the  Dublin  Exhibition. 

At  2.30  p.m.  on  July  15th,  1856, 
Richard  Solomon  Gedney,  aged  17  years, 
9  months,  died  at  his  parents’  residence,  50 
Dover  Street,  Manchester.  This  youth 
was,  undoubtedly,  self-reliant  and 
talented.  Although  his  father  had  adopted 
the  spelling  “Gidney,”  he  himself  reverted 
to  the  earlier  patronymic,  “Gedney,”  and 
was  thus  known.  Richard,  like  his  father, 
never  failed  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that 
he  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  He  was  also  very  proud  of  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  early  Gedneys; 
these  appear  underneath  his  portrait. 

Richard  was  a  precocious  child,  whose 
conversation  was  always  animated  and 
versatile.  After  attending  Chorlton  High 
School,  he  was  transferred  to  Cheltenham 
College,  the  intention  being  that  he  should 
later  become  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford. 
Unfortunately,  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
developed,  and  his  contemplated  career 
had  to  be  abandoned.  Consequently,  he  re¬ 
turned,  in  ill-health,  to  his  parents’  home 
in  Manchester,  there  to  devote  his  time  to 
the  study  of  literature  and  fine  arts.  A 
volume  of  his  poems  which  although  re¬ 
vealing  some  promise  are,  on  the  whole, 
immature,  was  published  posthumously. 
Here  is  a  passage  from  one  of  the  best, 
entitled  “My  Dirge,”  written  shortly  be¬ 
fore  his  death : 


“Let  the  bell  toll!  another  soul 
Has  passed  the  Stygian  River, 

Without  a  fear,  without  a  tear, 

’Twas  rendered  to  the  Giver! 

To  God’s  high  throne  that  young  heart’s 
moan 

‘In  pity,  spare!’  ascended, — 

Now  spared  the  woe  that  reigns  below, 
That  mournful  prayer  is  ended. 

Sorrow  and  doom,  and  fear  and  gloom, 
No  more  within  its  vision; 

It  now  doth  raise  soft  hymns  of  praise 
In  happiness  Elysian! 

A  distant  strand,  a  foreign  land 
Received  his  parting  sigh, — 

A  mournful  fate  and  desolate 
So  far  from  home  to  die!” 

The  remains  of  this  tall,  graceful,  dis¬ 
tinguished-looking  youth,  endowed  with 
no  mean  intellect,  were  carefully  em¬ 
balmed  by  a  “new  process,”  placed  in  a 
lead  shell,  and  finally  in  an  air-tight,  rec¬ 
tangular  pine  box.  Doubtless,  this  precau¬ 
tion  was  to  ensure  that  no  one  (crew  or 
passenger)  would  suspect  the  contents,  be¬ 
cause,  since  early  times,  a  tradition  has 
persisted  that  sharks  will  follow  a  ship 
with  a  corpse  on  board;  hence  a  reluctance 
to  sail  in  such  a  vessel. 

Eleazer’s  brother,  Solomon,  accepted 
delivery  of  the  pine  box  when  the  ship 
berthed  at  New  York  on  August  4th,  1856. 
He  conveyed  it  to  Malvern  Hall,  and,  three 
days  later,  interment  took  place  from 
there. 

A  few  remarks  on  embalming.  This 
originated  in  ancient  times,  due  to  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  preservation  of  the  body  was 
essential  for  the  return  of  the  soul.  The 
“new  process”  adopted  in  the  case  of 
Richard  was,  doubtless,  that  patented  by 
M.  Falconi,  who  used  a  powder  and  a 
fluid,  ingredients  undisclosed.  Thirty 
pounds  of  the  powder  (first  quality  Is.  4d. 
per  lb.,  second  quality  6d.  per  lb.),  along 
with  the  liquid  (amount  and  cost  unspeci¬ 
fied),  would  “temporarily”  preserve  a 
body. 

And  now  we  return  to  Eleazer. 
Although  records  are  not  available  as  to 
the  exact  month  when  he  relinquished 
practice  in  Manchester  it  was  certainly  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  1856.  In  the  local  Direc¬ 
tory  for  1857,  his  successor,  George 
William  Smith,  surgeon-dentist  (to  whom 
the  practice  had  been  sold)  was  entered  as 
at  6  Aytoun  Street:  and  Robert  Young, 
draper,  in  residence  at  50  Dover  Street. 
Gidney  then  returned  to  his  palatial  home, 
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THE  GIDNEY  FAMILY  GRAVE  in  St.  Marylebone  Cemetery,  East 
™ey,  London.  The  recumbent  marble  cross  was  placed  there  at  the 
wish  of  Miss  Anna  Masfen  Gidney,  Eleazer  Gidney’s  daughter 
following  her  death  in  1932,  at  the  age  of  92 


Malvern  Hall,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
River. 

It  is  a  coincidence  that  in  August,  1856, 
the  American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons 
(of  which  Gidney  was  one  of  the  original 
honorary  members)  was  dissolved.  This 
was  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  “amalgam  war”  had  created 
irreparable  dissension  among  its  members. 

In  May,  1857,  he  decided  to  sell  the 
remainder  .(1,007  acres)  of  his  beautiful 
estate.  The  mansion,  which  he  had  built 
about  1842,  comprised  twenty-five  rooms, 
with  all  modern  improvements  and  an 
abundant  supply  of  good  water.  It  was 
exquisitely  situated  in  a  commanding 
position :  the  front  of  the  house  facing  the 
public  road  leading  from  New  York  to 
Albany,  and  the  back  towards  the  Hudson 
River. 

It  is  known  that  Gidney  refused  a  writ¬ 
ten  cash  offer  of  45,000  dollars  for  part  of 
the  estate.  In  1869  it  was  sold  at  a  very 
much  higher  figure.  Gidney  was  then 
residing  at  Crook’s  Hotel,  84  Chatham 
Street,  New  York.  Incidentally  the  man¬ 
sion  house,  Malvern  Hall,  is  today  owned 
by  a  Roman  Catholic  organisation,  St. 


Gabriel’s  Scholasticate,  which,  the  writer 
understands,  is  a  centre  of  training  for  the 
priesthood.  Although  the  front  of  the 
building  remains  unchanged,  considerable 
alterations  have  been  effected  at  the  rear. 

In  May,  1870,  Gidney  was  staying  at 
Saratoga  Springs.  From  a  dental  stand¬ 
point  it  is  particularly  interesting  to  learn 
that  while  there  he  gave  very  explicit  in¬ 
structions  (emphasising  the  avoidance  of 
night  travel)  to  a  messenger  to  collect  his 
case  of  “very  valuable  instruments,”  and 
bring  them  to  him  at  a  place  unspecified. 
It  is  believed  that  Gidney  purchased  these 
in  1829.  Further,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
many  of  them  were  ornamented  with  pre¬ 
cious  stones  and  fitted  with  gold  ferrules, 
while  others  were  diamond-edged. 

Writing  in  the  winter  of  1870,  from  an 
hotel  in  Third  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Eleazer 
stated  that  he  had  had  his  case  of  instru¬ 
ments  brought  to  him  at  Chicago,  and 
that,  from  then  onwards,  he  intended  to 
keep  it  beside  him.  He  also  mentioned  that 
his  valuable  library,  loaned  in  1839  to  The 
American  Journal  of  Dental  Science ,  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  Baltimore  College 
of  Dental  Surgery.  Further,  he  recorded 
the  tragic  death  of  his  daughter’s  fiance, 
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two  days  before  the  date  fixed  for  their 
marriage. 

In  March,  1874,  Eleazer  was  located  at 
124  East  10th  Street,  New  York.  A  few 
months  later,  however,  when  aged  77 
years,  he  returned  to  reside  in  England. 
At  this  date  he  had  been  absent  from  his 
wife  and  daughter  for,  as  he  himself  ad¬ 
mitted,  eighteen  and  a  half  years. 

From  December,  1874,  until  February, 
1875,  the  Gidney  family  of  three  was  stay¬ 
ing  at  Braemar  House,  Belvedere  Road, 
Upper  Norwood,  Surrey. 

On  July  25th,  1876,  Eleazer  Gidney 
died,  aged  79  years  (incorrectly  entered  as 
82  years  on  the  certificate  of  death),  at  a 
lodging  house,  82  Upper  Gloucester  Place, 
London,  owned  by  Miss  Rebecca  Bunt. 
His  rank  or  profession  was  given  as 
“gentleman” — no  mention  whatsoever  of 
dentist.  The  cause  of  death  was  exhaustion 
from  age  and  previous  illness  (bronchitis), 
and  congestion  of  the  lungs.  No  notice  of 
his  demise  appeared  in  any  journal,  lay 
or  professional,  in  either  England  or 
America. 

The  site  of  his  interment  remained  a 
mystery,  to  be  unravelled  eventually 
through  the  willing  help  of  Mr.  Alton 
Batchelor  (as  an  outcome  of  the  writer’s 
inquiry  in  The  Sunday  Times),  who  had 
acted,  in  a  legal  capacity,  for  Miss  Anna 
Gidney.  From  clues  which  he  generously 
afforded  the  family  interments  were  fin¬ 
ally  traced  to  Grave  Space  No.  E  5/11  in 
St.  Marylebone  Cemetery,  East  Finchley, 
London.  The  writer  is  also  very  apprecia¬ 
tive  of  the  assistance  unsparingly  given 
by  a  descendant  of  Eleazer  Gidney,  who 
has  supplied  him  with  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  this  and  many 
other  points. 

The  Last  Will  and  Testament  of  Eleazer 
Gidney  was  executed  at  Manchester  on 
September  27th,  1875,  he  being  then  tem¬ 
porarily  resident  at  Southport,  Lancashire. 
Here  are  excerpts:  ( a )  He  gave  and  be¬ 
queathed  to  his  wife  250  dollars;  ( b )  10,000 
dollars  were  to  be  placed  on  trust,  the  in¬ 
come  therefrom  paid  to  his  wife,  and  on 
her  decease  to  his  daughter,  Anna.  The 
terms  of  his  will  caused  acute  pecuniary 
distress  to  his  widow  and  daughter.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  surprising  to  learn  that  they 
later  sold  his  case  of  valuable  instruments. 

Anna  has  recorded  that  her  father,  after 
his  return  to  England  in  1874,  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  delusions,  as  well  as  to  fits  of 
violence  and  unreasonableness.  Also  that 


for  fourteen  of  the  years  he  latterly  re¬ 
sided  in  America  he  had  made  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  support  of  her  mother  and 
herself;  and  consequently  Mrs.  Gidney 
had  been  compelled  to  use  her  own  re¬ 
stricted  means,  borrow  from  friends  and 
endure  great  privation. 

For  a  long  time  the  writer  was  puzzled 
as  to  why  Eleazer  Gidney  (still  an 
American  citizen),  who  had  been  absent 
from  England  and  his  wife  and  daughter 
for  eighteen  and  a  half  years,  should, 
although  debilitated  by  age  and  chronic 
bronchitis,  return  to  London,  there  to  live 
in  obscurity  in  a  lodging  house. 

There  is  a  possible  explanation.  The 
small  private  burying  ground  of  the  Ged- 
ney  family  (Gedneys,  Dumonts  and  War- 
ings)  was  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the 
Malvern  Hall  Estate.  Eleazer  Gidney, 
anxious  to  develop  this  estate,  removed 
these  remains,  without  having  secured  the 
necessary  legal  sanction,  and  re-interred 
most  of  them  in  the  West  Park  Cemetery. 

Consequently  it  is  not  surprising  to 
learn  that  the  various  descendants  invoked 
the  law.  A  warrant  was  issued  for  Gid- 
ney’s  arrest,  but  it  was  never  served. 
Nevertheless,  considerable  antagonism 
had  been  aroused  against  him  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  This  unpleasant  aftermath 
may,  not  inconceivably,  have  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  an  unexpected  decision  to 
return  to  England.  To  the  writer  it  would 
appear  to  be  an  adequate  explanation. 

Eleazer’s  widow  survived  him  by 
twenty-four  years,  dying,  aged  80  years, 
on  April  24th,  1900,  at  an  apartment 
house  kept  by  Mr.  James  Farley,  at  42 
Upper  Baker  Street,  London,  N.W.  (In¬ 
cidentally  in  her  declining  years  her 
thoughts  must  often  have  reverted  to  her 
husband’s  years  of  practice,  because  at 
41  Upper  Baker  Street,  Mr.  Frank  Tom 
Miles  was  then  practising  as  a  dentist.)  In 
spite  of  diligent  search  no  trace  can  be 
found  of  a  will  executed  by  Mrs.  Eleazer 
Gidney. 

On  February  15th,  1932,  Miss  Anna 
Masfen  Gidney,  the  last  surviving  mem¬ 
ber  of  Gidney’s  family,  died,  aged  92,  at 
28  Marloes  Road,  London.  Her  perman¬ 
ent  address,  however,  had  been  an  apart¬ 
ment  house,  kept  by  Miss  Latchford,  at 
103  Hereford  Road,  Bayswater,  London. 
Although  undoubtedly  in  very  straitened 
circumstances  she  retained  her  riding  whip 
to  the  end — probably  as  a  reminder  of 
happier  and  more  opulent  days. 
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In  a  letter  which  she  left  she  expressed 
the  wish  that  a  suitably  inscribed  recum¬ 
bent  marble  cross  should  be  erected  to 
mark  the  graves  of  her  parents  and  herself. 
This  wish  was  carried  into  effect,  and  the 
expense  generously  borne  by  a  relative. 
Unfortunately  climatic  conditions  have 
since  played  havoc  with  the  lettering, 
which  is  now  entirely  effaced.  The  graves 
are  today  in  a  very  neglected  state. 


An  Evaluation 

•  What  then  is  to  be  a  just  evaluation  of 
this  restless,  colourful,  erratic  personality, 
who  was  born  a  Quaker  but  became 
an  Episcopalian? 

Like  certain  other  contemporaries,  Gid- 
ney  accumulated  wealth  rapidly,  not  by 
chicanery  but  by  up-to-date  methods  of 
practice.  He  was  always  anxious  to  ac¬ 
quaint  himself  with  every  advancement  in 
dentistry,  and  consequently  he  never  hesi¬ 
tated,  even  at  considerable  inconvenience 
and  expense,  to  travel  throughout  Britain, 
Europe  and  the  Americas. 

Every  dental  historian  must  inwardly 
regret  that  further  information  is  not 
ascertainable  concerning  this  admittedly 
unpredictable  person.  This  is  in  no  small 
measure  due  to  early  success  causing  him 
to  cease  newspaper  advertising :  similar  to 
James  Scott  (vide  The  Dental  Magazine 
and  Oral  Topics,  December,  1949). 

His  methods,  although  they  may  not 
meet  with  acceptance  today,  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  considered  in  the  light  of  con¬ 
temporary  life.  Consequently  harsh  judg¬ 
ment  would  be  grossly  unfair;  his  is  clearly 
a  case  for  the  Nelsonic  eye !  It  ought  to  be 
very  fully  recognised  that  in  the  times  in 
which  Gidney  lived  dentists  generally 
were  not  sufficiently  ethical  to  share  pro¬ 
fessional  experience,  acquired  as  a  result 
of  practice,  with  their  colleagues.  This 
barrier  persisted  for  many  years  after 
Gidney’ s  demise. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  clever  dentist 
like  Gidney  was  not  imbued  with  a  more 
altruistic  outlook.  There  is  no  evidence 
available  of  his  ever  having  contributed 
anything  (excepting  his  Treatise  in  1824) 
towards  the  advancement  of  his  profes¬ 
sion.  Certain  persons  are  inherently  in¬ 
dividualistic  in  their  outlook,  and  to  this 
class  Eleazer  Gidney  certainly  belonged. 
Consequently,  in  surveying  his  work  and 
activities,  this  fundamental  point  must 
always  be  kept  in  the  forefront. 


Although  he  was  undoubtedly  very 
active  in  furthering  the  circulation  of  The 
American  Journal  of  Dental  Science,  this 
may,  not  unnaturally,  have  arisen  from  ' 
the  fact  that  he  desired  to  direct  the  spot¬ 
light  on  himself  and  make  it  more  widely 
known  that  he  was  practising  American 
methods.  He  persistently  emphasised  this 
in  his  advertisements  in  the  public  Press. 

As  a  person’s  culture  is  readily  dis¬ 
cernible  from  a  voluminous  correspond¬ 
ence,  etc.,  it  may,  in  all  fairness,  be  stated 
that  Gidney,  although  very  shrewd,  would 
appear  to  have  had  rather  a  shaky  general 
education. 

It  must  be  freely  conceded  that  in  spite 
of  shortcomings  he  had  a  phenomenally 
wide  dental  experience  and  was  far  more 
expert  and  successful  than  the  vast  major¬ 
ity  of  his  contemporaries.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  the  words  of  Lord  Reith  of  Stone¬ 
haven  seem  appropriate: 

“Those  who  climbed  highest  on  the  hills 
of  honour  were  nearest  the  blasts  of  envy 
and  ill-will,  while  the  low  and  humble 
valleys  thrived  with  their  bosoms  full  of 
flowers.” 

The  author  expresses  his  indebtedness 
to  J.  W.  A.  Batchelor,  C.  H.  I.  Millar, 
C.  G.  Stiles,  Dr.  B.  W.  Weinberger,  the 
Town  Clerk,  St.  Marylebone,  London,  the 
Registrar-General,  London,  the  Record 
Keeper,  Probate  Registry,  London, 
Patent  Office,  London,  United  States 
Patent  Office,  Washington,  Manchester 
Guardian,  Notes  and  Queries,  The  Sun¬ 
day  Times,  and  the  librarians  of  Army 
Medical  Library,  Washington,  British 
Dental  Association,  British  Museum, 
Glasgow  University,  Manchester  Refer¬ 
ence  Library,  Manchester  University, 
Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow,  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine,  New  York  Public 
Library,  and  the  Royal  Society  of 
Medicine.  Without  their  willing  help  and 
co-operation  it  would  not  have  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  have  written  such  an  extensive 
sketch  of  the  career  of  Eleazer  Gidney. 
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71773-1835.  A  Circuit  Judge. 

8 1776- 1870.  Located  in  Utica  in  1816.  Later 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and 
of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention. 
91775-1830.  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop. 
On  ordination  (1800),  appointed  Assistant 
Trinity  Church,  New  York:  Later  its 
Rector. 

10Druggist,  5  St.  Martin’s  Court,  St.  Martin’s 
Lane,  London. 

11 1761-1849.  In  1826  appointed  American 
Envoy  Extraordinary  to  Great  Britain.  On 
returning  to  U.S.A.  was  elected  President 
of  the  National  Bank  of  New  York. 

12 1744-1827.  Principal  Librarian,  British 
Museum,  1799-1827. 

13 1786-1849.  Appointed,  in  1825,  American 
Charge  d’ Affaires  to  the  Netherlands,  with 
headquarters  at  Brussels. 

141795-1861.  Rector,  Trinity  College,  Utica, 
1822-1829:  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  New 
York,  1829-1837,  and  St.  Mark’s  in  the 
Bowery,  1837-1861. 

“Practised  as  a  lawyer  and  counsellor  at  this 
address. 

16Although  a  contemporary  of  Judge 
Jedediah  Sanger,  and  often  confused  with 
him,  he  never  held  a  state  judicial  post. 
17Son  of  Robert  L.  Livingston,  member  of  a 
very  distinguished  New  York  family  of 
ancient  lineage.  Clermont  (Livingston 
Manor)  was  one  of  their  estates. 

“Wife  of  Sir  John  Colborne  (1778-1863), 
Governor  of  Upper  Canada,  1830-1838.  In 
1839  elevated  to  the  Peerage  as  Lord 
Seaton  of  Seaton  in  Devonshire. 

19Eleazer  and  Jahial  Parmly,  11  Park  Place, 
New  York. 

20Cotton  spinner,  residing  at  2  Woodland 
Terrace,  Stony  Knolls,  Manchester. 


21  Erected  in  1842  in  anticipation  of  a  de¬ 
mand  for  accommodation,  following  the 
projected  extension  of  the  Manchester  and 
Leeds  Railway. 

22Charles  Murray  Cathcart  (1783-1859), 
Second  Earl  Cathcart,  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  Head  of  Civil  Government  of 
British  North  America,  1846-1849. 

23 18 15-1891.  Notable  Parliamentarian  and 
diplomat.  Ardent  advocate  of  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

24The  seat  of  the  First  Viscount  Comber- 
mere  (1773-1861).  Sixth  Baronet. 

“Thomas  Dealton,  D.D.  (1796-1861).  Third 
Bishop  of  Madras,  1849-1861. 

26 Wife  of  Second  Earl.  Died  1872. 
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